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MADE BY 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
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A. Klipstein & Company 
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aan Industrial Bonds 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 


One of the foremost producers of all kinds of Coal 

Tar Colors, Dyes and Chemicals, employing over 24,- 

000 men and their factories occupying 230.91 acres. 
1919 1918 1917 


NET EARNINGS .... 90,541,761 52,280,613 52,064,521 
BOND INTEREST ... 2,649,697 827,748 849,634 


87,892,064 61,452,865 51,214,887 
18% 12% 20% 
We offer and recommend for investment 


1,000,000 Marks 


Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 
45% Bonds 


Price on Application 


MAX HESSLEIN & CO. 


29 New Street Phone, Bowling Green 4277-8-9 NEW YORK 


The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are based upon informa- 
tion which we believe to be accurate and reliable. 
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Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 

Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

ae Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
ryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Cormapenfienss in all languages 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors are adver- 
tised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears a message 
of the utmost importance to every dyestuff consumer the world 
over. In three words it epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 


1. The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 

2. It mines its own coal. 

3. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 
by-product ovens. 

4. It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 

5. It develops its own intermediates from its own crudes. Ope 

6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its Sho 
own intermediates. 
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In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of dyestuffs in 
America which owns and controls every step in production from . 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the finished product is | 
shipped. } meml 
This happy condition means to us a uniform and assured supply — 
of raw materials, and a single great organization to handle every ) id 
manufacturing process. To consumers it means that we have no dur | 
one with whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand = 7 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any wonder that a e 
Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? Solo 
When you see our slogan, remember what it means: back 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF"—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY ‘ O; 
10n 
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VIA POST 


Open Letter to Congress from Smaller Coal-Tar Products Manufacturers 
Should Make Profitable Summer Reading for Wilful Obstructionists 


UST two days before the United, 
J States Senate adjourned—“without 
leaving any trace’”—to enable its 
members to recover from the severe 
brain-fag expected to result from 
choosing Presidential candidates, two 
incidents of some importance occurred 
during a meeting of that earnest body 
—two incidents which will probably 
exercise a strong influence when our 
Solons, refreshed and energized, drift 
back to work again next December. 
One of these incidents was the inser- 
tion in the Congressional Record, by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of the open let- 
let of protest to the Senate signed by 
sixty-three of the smaller manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs, intermediates, 
drugs, photographic materials, synthetic 
tanning materials, insulating materials, 
coal-tar aromatics and synthetic resins. 
The other was the absolute refutation 
by Senator Josiah O. Wolcott of the 
charges of Senator Thomas that the Du 
Pont interests had planned a world 


monopoly in dyestuffs with the Levin- 
steins. 





Reference to the latter able om 
highly gratifying exposition will be 
found in another column of this issue. 
The former is about to be set forth in 
some detail here. It is a matter for 
rejoicing that both were spread upon 
the pages of the Record before that 
organ suspended publication for six 
months through lack of anything in 
the way of Congressional activities to 
publish. It will give the Thomas- 
Kenyon-Moses faction plenty of time 
in which to become impressed with the 
fact that their stock of manufactured 
scandal has been drained to exhaustion. 
To the figurative messenger boy who 
knocks at the doors of their under- 
standing with the intelligence con- 
tained in these two pronouncements 
they will be obliged to say, “No an- 
swer!” 

The letter to Congress contains much 
material which has been the common 
knowledge of all who are acquainted 
with the present and past situation of 
the dye industry in this country. Its 
perusal and analysis by both uncon- 
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vinced and lukewarm Senators should 
prove exceedingly beneficial in clearing 
up the question, and should tend to 
strengthen the confidence and powers 
of the majority which favor the pass- 
age of the Dye bill to a point where 
they will force its enactment when the 
Senate reconvenes. It should likewise 
quicken the realization among all fac- 
tors of the dye making and dye con- 
suming industries that despite the dig- 
nity which deservedly attaches to their 
calling, Senators and Congressmen are, 
in plain language, servants of the peo- 
ple, hired at fixed wages to discharge 
certain duties, and that refusal to func- 
tion to at least a reasonable extent in 
accordance with the wishes of their 
employers should lead to dismissal of 
those who are wilfully hampering the 
activities of the others. 


As to the particularly important 
points of the letter, none is more likely 
to carry weight than the plea that un- 
less the dye industry is given proper 
protection the small manufacturers will 
not be able to finance their businesses 
successfully, and that it is the very. 
large manufacturers, against whom op- 
ponents of the Dye bill railed, who are 
best able to carry the burden of con- 
tinued delay. 


It is pointed out by the signers of the 
letter that so far from creating a dye 
monopoly in this country, the Dye bill, 
if enacted, will prove just the thing 
needed to give the smaller manufacturer 
a chance to stay in business, and that it 
will tend above all things to promote 
healthy competition. It may be added, 
in passing, that representatives of large 
dye manufacturing corporations have 
more than once voiced this view, both 
publicly and to the writer. “Open, un- 
restrained foreign competition,” said 
one, “if permitted to exist before a 
reasonable period, will inevitably hit the 
small man first and knock him out.” 


Another telling item, though not new, 
is the fact that just after the war be- 
gan consumers of dyestuffs, as a class, 
importuned the dye manufacturers to 
do everything in their power to in- 
crease their production facilities as 
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speedily as possible, at the same time 
condemning their own shortsighted- 


ness in failing to support proper pro- | 


tective measures long before. 

“When we small manufacturers do 
not fear the effects of a monopoly,” 
another paragraph of the letters says, 
“why should the Senate fear it?” 


The deterioration of plants not kept 
running continuously, the contrasting 
wage scales of this country and Europe, 
the damage to the business of small 
manufacturers, already begun, through 
promises of importers to deliver quick- 
ly at lower prices, and the intention of 
Germany to sell at a loss, if not pre { 
vented, only to make consumers “pay | 
through the nose” later on by raised | 
prices after American competition has | 
been eliminated, are all brought ou! 
prominently. 


The letter contains twenty-two / 
“points” which, the signers declare, 
should be made plain to all concerned; 
they should be thoroughly understood ; 
by the reading public, by customer and 
by Senator alike. Selected portions of| 
the letter, reprinted for both educational } 
and recording purposes, follow: 


“During the recent debate in_ the 
United States Senate on the bill H. Rj 
8078, to protect the coal-tar chemical 
industry of the United States, there 
was some rather vigorous comment on } 
alleged contract relations between the 
Du Pont Company and one of the large 
English concerns engaged in the mant- 
facture of dyes. It was asserted inj 
that connection that there was immi 
nent danger of building up an American 
dye monopoly if the bill should be | 
come a law. 

“This comment was widely pub | 
lished in the press of the country, and | 
yet nothing could be further from the 
fact. Nothing also could be more ur 
fortunate for a_ self-sustaining coal- | 
tar chemical industry in the United | 
States than the creation of such an im | 
pression in the public mind. } 

“It may have been aimed at one of 
two manufacturers, but it hits the er 
tire American coal-tar industry. 1 
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the other hand, dyestuffs are not the 


only important coal-tar products. 


“We, the undersigned, American 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, dyestuff 
intermediates, drugs, photographic ma- 
terials, synthetic tanning materials, in- 
sulating materials, coal-tar aromatics, 
and synthetic resins, register our pro- 
test. 

“There is no desire to create a dyestuff 
monopoly. The public mind and opin- 
ion should be set right, and this should 
come from the United States Capitol, 
and not from the managers of one or 
more political factions. 

“Clear this matter right, right now, 
on the following misunderstood points: 

“1. That we are positive that no 
such danger exists and most emphatic- 
ally state that everyone of the under- 
signed, representing the various manu- 
factures, is independent of the other, 
and that there are no combined inter- 
ests amongst us; we have at no time 
planned the creation of a monopoly. 
Furthermore, we are independent. We 
aver that none of us have any inter- 
ests whatsoever in the Du Pont Com- 
pany, nor has the Du Pont Company 
any interest in us... . 

“3. That the Longworth bill might 
benefit the large manufacturers only 
is erroneous to say the least. As a 
matter of fact, the bill will protect the 
small manufacturers to a much greater 
extent than the large manufacturers. 
decause of the technical knowledge re- 
quired in running the business, the 
small manufacturer who gives personal 
attention to the manufacture is placed 
in a much better position to compete 
with the large concerns who have to 
engage experts for everything, and in 
that way have large production and 
overhead charges to contend with. 

_ “4. If the present bill is not passed 
in suitable form, the large manufac- 
turers might be able to stay in business 
for a long time, because they can pro- 
duce staple goods on a large scale, this 
being the kind of products that the 
European manufacturers would keep 
away from for a time. The small con- 
cerns who are manufacturing mostly 
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specialties either in dyestuffs or other 
coal-tar chemicals are going to be hit 
first, because the Germans are going 
to deliver specialties first and in that 
way are going to force the little man 
out of business in a very short time. 
Even now the small manufacturers are 
hampered by not being able to get 
proper financial backing. The bankers 
cannot be blamed for their cautious- 
ness, for the reason that they have 
learned through the papers and other- 
wise that the coal-tar chemical industry 
cannot exist without proper and com- 
plete protection. The fact is that small 
producers of specialties in the coal-tar 
chemical line are suffering now, not 
so much by actual importation of coal- 
tar chemicals, but by the promise of 
the importers to deliver at lower fig- 
ures. 

“5. If we should be left with noth- 
ing but a tariff between us and the 
competition of the German trust, the 
small manufacturers would stand no 
chance. The struggle for the market 
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Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR» 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
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Alizarine Brown 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 
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in our products would depend entirely 
on financial strength. Whatever duties 
might be levied the Germans could well 
afford, with their advantages in costs 
and experience and with the aid of the 
rate of exchange, to pay them. By 
sacrificing, or rather investing in this 
way a sum so small as to be negligible 
compared to the capital which the Ger- 
man trust has at stake, they can drive 
us all out of business and then get their 
money back, in their old habitual way, 
by raising prices. Nobody can fight 
such a battle except a firm of immense 
resources. A tariff alone will give only 
the big fellow a chance to survive, and 
can hardly save even the biggest. The 
present Senate bill gives us an even 
chance, and we therefore urge its 
prompt enactment. 


“6. It must be remembered that when 
the United States got into the war we 
had a two and one-half years start in 
the production of coal-tar chemicals 
for explosive purposes. These were 
previously supplied to the Allies, who 
later became our associates in war. 
Were it not for this start when the war 
broke out we never would have been 
able to accomplish the task which we 
undertook and which finally ended the 
war in victory for America. 


“nw 


7. It is well to remember that chem- 
ical plants deteriorate rapidly and are 
suitable for the scrap heap unless run 
continuously. Therefore we, manufac- 
turers of coal-tar chemicals, urgently 
ask that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives give the matter of the 
coal-tar bill immediate attention for 
the purpose of safeguarding the inter- 
est of the country’s national defense as 
well as the interests of the undersigned 
representatives of American industries. 


“8. The manufacturers, of which 
this is a representative list, emphatical- 
ly state that unless the protection is 
given to the industry that they will not 
be able to finance their businesses suc- 
cessfully and will therefore be forced 
to abandon the plans laid out for the 
further development of a _ self-con- 
tained American coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry. ... 
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“11. Were the peace treaty signed or | 


a separate treaty with Germany entered 
into to-morrow, the American markets 
would within a short time be flooded 
with cheap wares dumped by foreign 
countries. 
viduals who are attempting to mislead 
Congress by misrepresentation and 
thereby are manipulating dilatoriness in 
passing the bill, in the hope that such 
procrastination will bring it up for 
action at a time too late for effective- 
ness and thus a self-contained Amer- 
ican coal-tar chemical industry will be 
killed without the full knowledge of the 
American people and by whom this was 
accomplished. .. . 


“15. The chemical plants, if only 
tariff protection is given, will have to 
return to prewar conditions; that is, 
simply as assembling plants for Ger- 
man-made goods. 


“16. The coal-tar chemical business 
is general, and the dyestuffs business in 
particular, is an individualized busi- 
ness. It requires personal attention, 
personal acquaintance, and_ personal 
contact with the consumers, and there- 
fore cannot be easily monopolized by 
or transferred to any one of the large 
concerns in such a short time as the bill 
provides. ... 


“19. At the war’s beginning Amer- 
ican manufacturers of textiles pressed 
the dye markers to increase their facili- 
ties to produce more dyestuffs, pro- 
fessing at the same time their former 
shortsightedness is not encouraging the 
passage of suitable tariff legislation. 


“20. The relative cost of labor con- 
sidered, the American manufacturers 
cannot successfully compete with the 
Europeans. We have recently been 
informed by a Swiss chemical manu- 
facturer that their labor conditions 
were bad, their help being paid from 
$10.50 to $13 (60 francs) weekly for 
skilled labor. The American workers 


for the same class of labor receive 50 
cents per hour; this, based on the Swiss 
10-hour day, equals $30 per week. 
And our worker corresponding to their 
$13 per week help, receives 65 cents to 
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75 cents, or about $40 a week. The 
German labor is paid even less. 

“91. American chemical makers find 
it now difficult to market their products, 
since the importers are holding out in- 
ducements to their customers in the 
promises of early delivery of low-priced. 
German and Swiss chemicals. This, of 
course, is well-planned propaganda, 
estimated to influence the minds of the 
reading public, of the customer and the 
Senator alike. 

“22. The weal of the American peo- 


| ple and the country’s safety should not 


be made subservient to petty squabbles 
of political factions. That is a wrong. 


should the Senate fear it? We feel 
that neither factional squabble nor per- 
sonal animosity were reasons sufficient- 


y ly potent to withdraw the Senate’s 
) action on the Longworth bill. 


COLORS DirectSuiphur 
INTERMEDIATES 
HYDROSULPHITES 
SIZING MATERIALS 
COTTON FINISHES ~ 
TURKEY RED OILS 


SOLUBLE OILS 


122 Hudson Street, 


HA. METZ 
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“The Tower Mfg. Co., 326 Broadway, 
New York City; Transatlantic Chemical 
Corporation, 192 Broadway, New York 
City; U. S. Color & Chemical Co., 93 
Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; Atlas Color 
Works, Inc., 322 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York City; Messrs. 
John Campbell & Co., 75 Hudson Street, 
New York City; Chemical Co. of Amers 
ica, Inc., 46 Murray Street, New York 
City; Dye Products & Chemical Co., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Grasselli 
Chemical Co., 117 Hudson Street, New 
York City; Waugh Chemical Co., 2 Rec- 
tor Street, New York City; Staier Chem- 
ical Co., 81 Fulton Street, New York 
City; Ernst Zobel Co., Inc., 38 Water 
Street, New York City; United Syntheti¢ 
Drug Corporation, Jersey City, N. J.3 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., West- 
chester, N. Y.; White Tar Aniline Cor: 
poration, 56 Vesey Street, New York 
City; British-American Chemical Co., 
109 Beekman Street, New York City; 
United Dyes Co., 2 Rector Street, New 
York City; Noil Chemical & Color .Co.,, 
152 West 108th Street, New York City; 

(Concluded on page 13.) 


& CO. 


Incorporated 


New York 


ABOVE PRODUCTS ARE THE MANUFACTURE OF 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Bidg., New York Tel. Barclay 7§58 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
butions appreciated. 


A. P. HOWES, President 
LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor 








Domestic Subscription, $8 per year. Foreign, $4. 
Advertising rates on request. 





| WHAT IS A MONOPOLY? 


Read the details of the letter sent by 
the less powerful manufacturers of 
coal-tar products to Congress, set forth 
elsewhere in these columns. If you 
believe that the Dye bill is dangerous 
to American principles and that protec- 
tion for the industry is not a necessary 
thing, you might spend some instructive 
moments in trying to overturn the sev- 
eral arguments presented. After that, 
you can gain further healthful mental 
exercise by grappling with Senator 
Josiah O. Wolcott’s statement concern- 
ing the true facts of the alleged Du 
Pont-Levinstein agreement. 

Thursday, June 3, was an important 
day for the dye industry in the Senate. 
All were anxious to finish up as quickly 
as possible, and pretty much all of the 
Senators who successfully delayed the 
Dye bill believed that nothing further 
relating to it could rise up to confront 
them before adjournment. Despite the 
press and hurry, however, opposers 
were compelled, and supporters privi- 
leged, to see the absurd and malicious 
contention of Senator Thomas taken 
apart, for all the world like any other 
Blective mechanism; to see its tooth- 
less inspirational cogs exposed and its 
unbalanced motivational flywheel laid 
bare, to see its warped gears and its 
numberless incompletenesses revealed to 
the public gaze, and to see it finally 
relegated to the scrap heap in full view 
of its inventors. 

In short, Senator Wolcott, in a few 
well-chosen words, demonstrated the 
Thomas fancied engine of destruction 
to be not only uypatentable but whollv 
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unworkable—a “flivver” in the slang 
sense but not the automobile sense—q 
second ‘“‘Garabad”’ with the accent over- 
whelmingly on the final syllable. 





Plunging at once into his subject, 
Senator Wolcott said: “This contract 
was not set out in full by the senior 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Thomas), 
I have secured a copy of the contract, 
and ask leave to insert it at this point 
as a part of my remarks.” Permission 
being granted, Senator Wolcott, after 
referring to the Colorado Senator's 
ability as a lawyer, continued: 

“In this matter, however, I find that 
I cannot accept the view that this so- 
called Du _ Pont-Levinstein contract | 
contains proof of an arrangement, 
either improper in its character, repre- 
hensible in its purpose or indefensible 
in its aims. . If, by this language 
(referring to Senator Thomas’ charge) 
the Senator meant to charge that these 
two concerns had combined in an illegal 
way to control markets of the world, 
then I find myself in entire disagree- 
ment with him. ... It is to be noted 
that this contract deals entirely with 
patented inventions and secret prot- 
esses. A patented invention by force 
of the laws favoring the patentee in the 
one case and a secret process by reason 
of the very fact of its secrecy neces- 
sarily confer upon the patentee in the 
one case and the possessor of the secret 
in the other something that is the equiv- 
alent, so far as manufacture, sale and 
use are concerned, of a complete and 
perfect monopoly. Indeed, it is the 
purpose of the patent law to confer an 
exclusive right upon the inventor to 
the enjoyment of his invention without 
interference from anyone and without 
encroachment from any source. ... 
Hence it is said by a text writer that 
‘Patent rights are property, and the very 
essence of the rights conferred by the 
patent is the exclusion of others from 
its use.’ (Walker on Patents, para 
graph 151.) 

“Courts constantly refer to patent 
rights as constituting a monopdly. 
Between a monopoly of the ordinarily 
accepted and therefore invidious sens 
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DYESTUFF ||tetuen. ranvrs-inxs-burrons: 


PAPER: PERFUMES - HAIR: 


67,000 Factories 


Running 


HERE are in America, in the textile, pa- 
per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
separate establishments dependent, directly or 


indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of dyestuffs. 


In these factories, which represent an invest- 
ment of four billion dollars, over two million 
people are employed. They produce annually 
in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 
manufactured products. 


American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 
every effort to keep these thousands of fac- 
tories running, these millions of workers em- 
ployed and the flow of manufactured products 
unbroken. For these efforts to be successful 
however, American manufacturers, American 
workers and American consumers must them- 
selves provide the means of safeguarding this 
industry in such a way that its permanence, 


stability and continuous development is as- 
sured. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestaffs Sales Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 

New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N.C. 
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of the word, however, and a monopoly 
in the sense of an exclusive right con- 
ferred by patent statutes there is a wide 
diversity.” 

We now take the liberty of quoting 
two references which occurred at this 
point in Senator Wolcott’s speech, 
which are instructive. The first is from 
the work of Curtis on patents and the 
second from Hopkins, on thg same sub- 
ject. They follow: 


The distinction thus established be- 
tween those exclusive privileges which 
the Crown may and those which it may 
not grant proceeds upon the principle 
that the monopoly, in the prohibited 
sense, is a grant which restrains others 
from the exercise of a right or liberty 
which they had before the grant was 
made; whereas the exclusive privilege 
intended to be secured by letters patent 
for an invention contemplates something 
in which other persons than the inventor 
had not, before his invention, a right to 
deal, or which they had not a right to 
use, because it did not exist. Other per- 
sons than the first inventor of a thing 
had the same right to invent it that he 
had; but as he has been the first to in- 
vent it, the patent system—proceeding 
upon the policy of encouraging the exer- 
cise of inventive talent by securing to 
the inventor an original property, which, 
without protection, would have rested 
only upon a principle of natural justice 
—takes notice of the exclusive right of 
that first inventor, and makes it effectual 
by assuming that he who has first exer- 
cised the right of invention has _ be- 
stowed something upon society which 
ought to procure for him thereafter, at 
least for a time, the exclusive right to 
make or use that thing. 


Whatever the nature and reason for 
the adoption of the word “monopoly” 
into the nomenclature of our American 
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A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 


law of patents, the word has become in-~ 
dispensable through long use, and in a 
department of the science of law, in 
which words. are of prime importance, 
probably no other word exists which 
could take its place. It is used in no 
offensive or condemnatory sense as ap- 
plied to the right coexistent with and 
embodied in the grant of letters patent. 
It is indicative of that right to exlude 
all others for a limited time with which 
the constitutional provision and the 
Federal statutes, enacted under its be- 
neficent inspiration and authority, have 
rewarded the inventor’s contribution to 
the store of common knowledge of the 
public. 


Senator Wolcott then showed con- 
clusively that the alleged contract was 
merely an agreement to share patents 
and secret processes developed by 
both companies, which under the law 
they had a perfect right to do, and 
further, that in view of the circum- 
stances and the world need, which fol- 
lowed the embargo, it was the most 
sensible and progressive thing to do 
and unquestionably contributed heavily 
to tiding us over the more acute phases 
of the shortage. He also, incidentally, 
showed that upon the entrance of the 
United States into the war, the Levin- 
stein people, possessing the best process 
for the manufacture of mustard gas, 
immediately sent us complete drawings 
for a plant and offered to send their 
best chemical engineer to supervise the 
inauguration of the process. By the 
time the armistice was signed, as a di- 
rect consequence, this country was mak- 
ing more mustard gas than all the hel- 
ligerents put together, with practically 
no casualties in the manufacturing 
plant—a condition otherwise impossible 
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because of the shortness of the time. 
Senator Wolcott mentioned this inci- 
dent, he said, because he desired to 
show that Levinstein, Ltd., had mani- 
fested a most generous and helpful dis- 
position to help out at a critical time. 


At the time of the Thomas charges, 
Tue Reporter referred to his efforts 
as a bit of “cheap sensationalism.” 
How well founded was this opinion is 
now revealed. The deliberate employ- 
ment of the technical and legal term 
“monopoly” in its colloquial and in- 
vidious sense shows to what sharp prac- 
tices the opposition was driven in or- 
der to make the public think it had a 
case. 


VIA POST 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


Heller & Merz Co., 505 Hudson Street, 
New York City; Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; Organic 
Salt & Acid Co., 81 Fulton Street, New 
York City; Sherwin-Williams Co., 601 
Canal Road N.W., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Messrs. Van Dyk & Co., 4 Platt Street, 
New York City; Antoine Chiris Co., 20 
Platt Street, New York City; American 
Dye & Chemical Co., Quincy, IIL; Im- 
perial Color Works, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Hydrocarbon Chemical Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; Industrial Chemical Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Trico Chemical Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Hord Color Products Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio; Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rector Chemical Co., New 
York City; Croton Color Works, New 
York; New Brunswick Chemical Co., 


ANILINE COLORS 


Acid, Direct, Basic 
Chrome and Sulphur 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHEMICALS 


Soluble Oils, Soaps, Softeners, Sizes, Gums and Finishes 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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New Brunswick, N. J.; Iridescent Dye- 
stuff & Chemical Co., 587 Sheepshead 
Bay Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Messrs. E. 
C. Klipstein & Sons Co., 644 Greenwich 
Street, New York City; Commonwealth 
Chemical Corporation, Newark, N. J.; 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Althouse Chemical Co., 
Reading, Pa.; Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich.; Agawam Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.; Organic Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Walker Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Gaskill Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lamie Color Works; Ackerman Color 
Works, Patterson, N. Y.; Universal Ani- 
line Dyes, Milwaukee, Wis.; Montcalm 
Chemical Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; New 
York Quinine & Chemical Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Holland Aniline Co., Hol- 
land, Mich.; George H. Morrill Co., Nor- 
wood, Mass.; Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Anthrajone Dye 
Products & Chemical Co., New York 
City: Ultro Chemical Corporation, New 
York City; Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; Reliance Aniline Co., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; Williams, Zinsser & Co.; 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Heyden Chemical Works, Garfield, N. J.; 
Holliday-Kemp Co., Woodside, L. I.; , 
Certified Chemical Corporation, New 
York City; Dicks David Co., New York 
City.” 

According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, fifteen chemical companies of 
more than $50,000 capitalization each, 
and with a total capitalization of $3,- 
392,500, were incorporated during May, 
as against total capitalization of $4,- 
675,000 in April. 







SUMAC EXTRACT 


Logwood, Hematine, 
Gambier, Fustic, Etc. 
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PINK STAINS ON BLEACHED 
GOODS 


By Dr. Louis J. Matos 
(Concluded from last week.) 


NEED OF THOROUGH WASHING 


It is not the purpose of the writer to 
review in detail all the technical cir- 
cumstances that are likely to give rise 
to the stains above enumerated, but it 
is probable that every bleacher and 
bleachery superintendent knows that if 
the chemical treatment of the goods en- 
trusted to him is not complete, or if the 
washing operations subsequent to the 
chemical treatment are likewise incom- 
plete, stains are likely to manifest them- 
selves later. There is no doubt but that 
insufficient washing is responsible for 
the presence of more stains in finished 
textiles than all other causes put to- 
gether ; and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary, even in times like the immediate 
past and the present, that mill officials 
and those in active control of technical 
operations should see to it that the 
washing is assuredly effected. 

One of the causes that contribute ma- 
terially to imperfect washing is the 
overcharging of the kiers, a condition 
that at once precludes the possibility of 
thorough circulation of the wash waters 
throughout the mass of material to be 
washed, and leaves pockets or leads 
where the removal of chemicals, acids, 
cr alkalies as the case may be, is noi 
complete. 


STAINS ON QUILTS 


Recently there have come to the no- 
tice of the writer, woven and knitted 
fabrics of considerable commercial im- 
portance that are marred with stains 
having a distinctly pinkish hue. Two 
of the articles are beautifully bleached 
and finished bedquilts, and the other 
is a woman’s combination underwear 
suit. The quilts still retain the original 
folds as they left the mill. At one end 
of the quilts, where it is folded upon 
itself, along the creases of the folds-and 
to a depth of several thicknesses of the 
fabric, we find this distinct pinkish col- 
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oration which is quite clear and well 
defined. 

Without investigating any further, at 
first glance it appears as if the quilt had 
been subjected to the action of fumes 
of some sort that acted first on the out- 
side edges of the folds and in the course 
of time worked their way into the 
creases to a depth of twelve inches more 
or less. Upon unfolding the quilt we 
find that every portion other than the 
affected part retained its clear white- 
ness and showed no signs whatever of 
discoloration. Upon testing the quilt it 
is found to have been tinted or white- 
dyed with a blue of some sort. Upon 
making further tests we find that the 
quilts possess a distinct acid reaction 
to blue litmus paper, which proves con- 
clusively that the material of which the 
quilts are made has not been thoroughly 
washed after having been soured. 


STAINS ON UNDERWEAR 


Giving our attention to the under- 
garment, we find that after having been 
made and finished, it was placed in a 
kraft paper wrapper and this package 
then placed in cardboard box lined with 
white paper, only the kraft paper being 
in direct contact with the bleached un- 
dergarment. In this condition it is sold 
over the counter to the public. Upon 
opening the inner package and spread- 
ing the entire garment to view, it is 
found that the pink coloration appears 
in irregular splotches over the back and 
front; at some parts where one portion 
of the fabric is sewed to another por- 
tion, we find that one part of the gar- 
ment near the seam is distinctly pink, 
while the part to which it is sewed re- 
tains its original bleached whiteness. 
Tests of this garment show that fhe en- 
tire fabric is quite neutral and it fails 
to respond to the usual tests for the 
presence of acid. 

What caused these discolorations? A 
search of the literature reveals the fact 
that pink and other related discolora- 
tions have been induced by the presence 
of fumes of aniline. But it is also @ 
noteworthy fact that when the attempt 
has been made to induce these same 
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stains or discolorations to appear upon 
well bleached and purified absorbent 
cotton in the presence of the fumes of 
pure and commercial aniline, the latter 
containing some toluidine, the experi- 
ment failed. 


PInK STAIN ON PAPER 


The writer has before him a volume 
well known to bleachers, entitled 
“Bleaching and Calico Printing,” by 
George Duerr, published in 1896, and it 
is a curious fact that the pages of this 
particular work on bleaching are tinted 
the same pinkish hue that is complained 
of in the bedquilts and underwear 
above referred to. This particular vol- 
ume is one of a technical library that 
has been located for years adjacent to a 
color laboratory where fumes of aniline 
have been occasionally present, and it is 
quite likely that these fumes are re- 
sponsible for the pink discoloration, 
which has been developed in the course 
of years by the gradual penetration of 
the leaves by the laboratory fumes. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PAINTS 


In another instance, a distinct pink 
coloration was noticed upon a bolt of 
bleached cotton cloth, the output of a 
well known New England mill, the 
edges of which were distinctly pinkish 
only where the edge of the bolt came in 
contact with the painted edge of the 
shelf upon which the cloth rested. The 
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Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
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shelf was a plain board, the front edge 
and for an inch along the top was 
stained a light oak color. The writer 
could not interview the painter of this 
shelf, but from the salesman he learned 
that the painter had stated that the paint 
in question used for the woodwork con- 
tained aniline, probably as a solvent for 
some coloring matter. Other bolts in 
the same establishment had in times past 
been discolored in the same way, and the 
trouble was only rectified after the 
shelving had been freed from the paint. 

Referring again to the quilts and the 
underwear, the writer is inclined to the 
belief that two causes contribute to the 
formation of the stains complained of. 
It is believed the prime cause is insuffi- 
cient washing of the goods after liming 
and souring. The other cause contrib- 
uting to the formation of the pink is the 
presence of a tinting blue, which react- 
ing at those portions of the fabrics 
where the acid has not been completely 
removed by washing, causes the forma- 
tion of a pinkish coloring matter chem- 
ically related to rosaniline. 


It would therefore seem that the un- 
derlying principle tending to the preven- 
tion of the formation of such stains is 
the complete removal of all traces of 
acid from the goods before subjecting 
them to tinting and to finishing. In the 
case of the bedspreads, the finish or 
dressing used might contribute to some 
extent, but this appears to be doubtful 
in the present instances; certainly no 
dressing was used on the underwear. 


These facts are presented for the pur- 


New York City 
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pose of inviting ideas and suggestions 
based upon the experience of others in 
this line of work. 

—Textile World Journal. 


Dye-a-Grams 
“Cheap Sensationalism,” eh? Sen- 
ator Thomas went and grabbed the first 
“cheap” thing we’ve heard of in some 
time! 
—-0— 


There is no chance of the Senator 
who “discovered” sixty pages of in- 
formative. matter on dyestuffs in the 
Encyclopedia being classed with the 
late Commodore Peary! 

——0— 

If our law makers (7?) had spent as 
much effort in reducing the H. C. of L. 
as they had in devising “substitute pro- 
visions” they might have accomplished 
something worth while. 

—o— 

Given the opportunity, there are some 
men who would have the Stars and 
Stripes made in Germany—and duty 
free! 

—o— 


Excerpt: “When the quality is bet- 
ter, American manufacturers want to 
purchase German dyes.” The quality, 
we hasten to suggest, will be just what 
they make it. 

0 

There are too many non-essentials 
like loafers, tonsils, profiteers and fili- 
busters in the world. 

—-0-- 

Nothing that is overdone is well done 
—applicable to the past tactics of Con- 
gress. 

—O— 


We are not casting any reflections on 
the governmental body lately adjourned 
sine die, but the crossroads merchant 
also has a habit of “shelving.” 

0 

Now that the Dye bill has been 
safely shelved, it’s probably a good 
thing for the country that Congress 
didn’t have access to the cellar. 
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Senator Thomas’ capacity for “hot 
air” is not to be sniffed at. It took him 
eight hours to get it out of his system! 


a 


“Fixed Policy Needed in Chinese 
Market” — Headline. The Germans 
were unexcelled as “fixers,” which may 
account for some of their popularity— 
in China! 


ie. T, 


NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 
EUGENE SUTER & 


COMPANY 

Engene Suter & Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, have sent out to the 
trade an announcement which reads as 
follows: 

“Our business in petroleum products 
has increased so materially, we have 
found it necessary to add a Petroleum 
Products Division, with Mr. W. H. 
Miller as manager. 

“Mr. Miller is not only a competent 
executive, but is familiar with all mat- 
ters pertaining to petroleum, having 
been for years connected with the 
Philadelphia office of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company. 

“In the conduct of this division, Mr. 
Miller will be assisted in maintaining 
the standards long established by the 
house of Suter, so that our patrons 
seeking petroleum products, whatever 
the magnitude of their requirements, 
may entrust their inquiries to us with 
their accustomed confidence in both our 
integrity and our capacity to serve them 
efficiently and promptly.” 

We are also advised that a cable has 
been received at the New York office 
from Mr. Suter, who has been in Eu- 
rope for some time past, that the Swiss 
end of the business has been incorpo- 
rated at Basle, under the laws of 
Switzerland, the corporate title being 
Eugene Suter Company, Inc. This will 
not affect the American end of the busi- 
ness, which will continue to be con- 
ducted as a partnership, under the 
name of Eugene Suter & Company. 
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PLANS UNDER WAY FOR 
SIXTH CHEMICAL SHOW 
SEPT. 20 


Plans are now under way to make 
the forthcoming National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, the sixth in 
the annual series, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, September 20 to 
25, the most pretentious yet held. 
Present indications, according to 
those in charge of arrangements, are 
that it will be the largest distinctly 
industrial exposition ever staged, be- 
ing one-third larger than its predeces- 
sors. The number of exhibitors al- 
ready enrolled is 358, exceeding the 
total last year at Chicago. This num- 
ber cannot be much increased, the 
managers say, because of the limit of 
floor space involved, despite the fact 
that four floors will be used this time. 
At the first exposition in 1915 there 
were 83 exhibitors, at the second 188, 
at the third 288, at the fourth 334, and 
a year ago at the Coliseum 351. At- 
tendance at the shows has progressed 
steadily, reaching a maximum of 111,- 
000 during the week at Chicago. 

Three special sections, embracing 
electric furnaces, fuel economy ex- 
hibits, and materials handling appara- 
tus and machinery, the last two new, 
will be featured at the show this year. 
The program will include sessions on 
subjects the phases of which will be 
developed in the -exhibits of these 
latter two sections and there will be 
special sesions on chemical engineer- 
ing. Motion pictures will again have 
a prominent place. The Exposition 
Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing: 

Charles H. Herty, chairman, editor 
“Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry”; Raymond F. Bacon, 
director Mellon Institute; L. H. 
Baekeland, member Naval Consulting 
Board; Henry B. Faber, Consulting 
Chemist; Ellwood Hendrick, presi- 
dent The Chemist’s Club; Bernhard 
C. Hesse, chemist, General Chemical 
Co.; W. S. Landis, president Amer- 
can Electrochemical Society; A. D. 
Little, president Arthur D. Little, 





Inc.; William H. Nichols, chairman 
board, General Chemical Company; 
W. A. Noyes, president American 
Chemical Society; H. C. Parmelee, 
editor “Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering”; Fred W. Payne, co- 
manager exposition; R. P. Perry, vice- 
president The Barrett Co.; Charles F. 
Roth, co-manager exposition; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-president, U. S. Food 
Products Corporation; David Wes- 
son, president American Institute 
Chemical Engineering, and M. C. 
Whitaker, president United States 
Industrial Chemical Company. 


With a capital of $2,500,000, the 
Cincinnati Chemical Works have been 
incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware. Headquarters of the company 
have not been announced. The incor- 
porators consist of Albert R. Palmer, 
Madison, N. J.; Frank R. Harles, East 
Orange, N. J., and George F. Handel, 
New York City. 
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Sulphur Yellow GG 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Made by 


Sepoy Color Company, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


F. W. Branson, West Point, Ga., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of mills for the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation of New York. His head- 
quarters will in future be in Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Albert Rollins, overseer of dyeing for 
the C. Turner Company, Galt, Ontario, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany to accept a similar position with 
the Pitman Manufacturing Company, 
Laconia, N. H. 


Newly elected directors of the Tox- 
away Mill, Anderson, S. C., are as fol- 
lows: W. H. Baldwin, New York; 
Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., Baltimore; 
J. J. Mitchell, Jr., Philadelphia; W. C. 
Cleveland, Greenville; Alfred Moore, 
Tuckapau, and James P. Gossett, J. F. 
Shumate and B. B. Gossett, of Ander- 
son. The former officers of the com- 
pany were re-elected and the regular 5 
per cent dividend declared at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. 


A consignment of coal-tar colors 
from Ste. An. de Couleurs d’Aniline et 
Produits Chimiques, invoiced at Brus- 
sels and entered at New York last Sep- 
tember and October invoiced at 15 


Alkali Blue 6B 


R. LECHNER CO., INC. 
110 East 23d Street New York 


a & Lane | 


Manufacturers of 
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Bleaching Oil, for boiling 
out cotton 


B & L Anti-Chlorine, for 
neutralizing chlorine 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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francs per kilo, has been reapprai 
at the same sum by the Board of Ci 
toms Appraisers. 


Announcement has recently be 
made to the effect that the Tar Prod 
Company, of Providence, R. I., has 
creased its capital from $200,000 
$400,000. 


To engage in the manufacture 
chemicals, dyes and paints, the Renow 
Paint Corporation has been incorp 
rated under the laws of New York ¥ 
a capital stock of $10,000. Headqui 
ters of the new firm will be located) 
Manhattan. The incorporators cons 
of E. W. Leavenworth, R. A. Woode 
and T. E. Murray. 


Announcement has been made to 
trade that the Clifton Manufacturi 
Company, Clifton, S. C., has increa 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,060 
000 to provide for expansion. 


Damage to the extent of about § 
000 was estimated to have been done} 
an explosion and fire in the plant of 
Stair Chemical Company, Newg 
N. J. Three men were at work in 
plant when the explosion, which is 8 
lieved to have resulted from a leak 
gas meter, occurred, carrying away 
roof and part of the walls. 3 


Under the laws of Tennessee 
Bothwell Hosiery Mill has been ime 
porated with a capital of $504 
Headquarters of the company will 
in Chattanooga, that State, and thé 
corporators include R. L. Bothwell, 
B. Davis and R. E. Davis. It is st 
that the new plant will operate 75 
ting machines. 


With a capital of $30,000 the Fall 
Dye and Chemical Company has 
incorporated under the laws of 8 
York to manufacture dyes, chemtl 
etc. Head offices of the new firmt 
be located in New York City, ane 
incorporators consist of R. E. M 
C. P. Kramer and H. F. Klemens,! 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
21 Burling Slip 
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